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Business bounced back 


in May and June. Our composite Index of 

Business Activity for May climbed up to 

209.6, an increase of 6.8 per cent over the 

€ 209.6 for MAY April index figure. A large majority of our 

@ 201.5 a Year Ago 40 indexes showed increases over both April 

of this year and May of last year. The main 

exceptions were building permits and farm 
prices. Employment continues to gain. 

Retail sales made good increases in May. 

The index rose 11.1 per cent over April of 

this year and 18.1 above May of last year. 

Apparel stores showed the strongest rise. 

Subsistence, building materials, and other 

4 1947-1949 Average retail sales registered gains, but furniture 
and appliance sales declined somewhat. 

May's amusement sales increased 49. 9per 
cent over April, a seasonal gain. Whole- 
salers' and manufacturers' sales bounced . 
upward from the April lull. 

May's bank debits increased 2.7 per cent 
over April 1956 and 10.3 per cent over May 
1955. Debits held this same level in June. 
Bank loans and discounts, which have been 
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rising since February, increased again in May 


This is how JUNE looked 
in the early indexes: 2» 


Index 


Per Cent Change 
June 1956 From 


. 1947-49 mo. Ma Juni 
but dropped off about 8.9 per cent in June. Even an. 4 
so, June's index was 3.2 per cent higher than ii bem me a 

that of June 1955. Bank Loans & Discounts... . . 177.4 8.9 + 3.2 
Residential building permits picked up some- Demand Deposits ........ 156.6 + £2 . 464 
what in June, but they are still 30 per cent below 
those of June 1955. This area of our economy Wg i 202.1 + 29.1 - 30.0 
; ; j j Non-Residential ........ 176.5 - 36.8 - 67.3 
and the farm price situation will be matters of 
continued concern. All Farm Prices......... 77.9 - 
Livestock Prices. ....... 78.2 
83.7 - 2.3 - 10.7 

How did your district fare in JUNE ? 

District 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
June 1956 Compared with May 1956 

Bank Debits - 3.0 + 24.1 4.9 - 5.0 - 0.5 - 2.8 > BE + 4 - 1,4 
Loans and Discounts - 11.3 - 1.8 - 10.4 - 19.1 - 17.6 + 11.0 - 8.3 + 11.6 + 8.3 
Time Deposits * 4.9 - 0.4 + 32.0 - 0.3 - 11.9 + 0.7 * 42 + 3.8 + 1.3 
Postal Receipts + 4.2 +29.1 +25.4 - 6.4 + 40.1 + 0.7 +204 
June 1956 Compared with June 1955 

Bank Debits 14.6 - 4.3 +13.5 + 9.5 - 22.5 * 22 + 9.6 + 19.2 + 4.2 
Loans and Discounts -MG ¢ 3.8 3438.3 - 2.6 - 4.3 + 25.6 - 6.8 + 25.7 + §.9 
Demand Deposits - 0.8 + 14.2 - 2.5 - 5.9 - 17.3 - 2.0 +. 2e + 12.4 = 2:3 
Time Deposits + 18.1 + 20.1 * 7.5 + 5.9 * @.2 + 30.8 + 10.0 +136.3 + 34.0 
Postal Receipts + 11.1 + 12.1 - 1.2 - 1.9 + 12.1 - 6.3 + 6.1 + 21.1 + 5.8 

Here’s the complete roundup of MAY indexes: 

May Per Cent Change May Per Cent Change 
Index May 1956 From Index May 1956 From 
(1947-49 mo. April May (1947-49 mo. April May 
av. = 100) 1956 1955 av. = 100) 1956 1955 

Index of Business Activity 209.6 + 6.8 +. 4,0 Wage Employment........ 141.1 + @.9 * 22 
Sales of Retail Stores. ..... 196.3 * 4.3 + 18.1 Manufacturing ......... 187.5 

Automotive Dealers ...... na na na Transportation & Utilities... 128.6 + 24% * 72 
Subsistence Stores. ...... 174.2 + 6.0 + 4.5 141.4 + 4.2 
Furniture & Appliances... . 232.8 - 13.5 + 63.3 214.7 + 439 - 1.6 
Building Materials Dealers . . 181.7 + 8.0 + 18.0 Services & Miscellaneous .. . 105.8 - 0.4 + 1.8 
Other Retail Stores . 193.6 + 3.8 + @.1 166.1 + 0.2 + 4.6 

Amusement Sales ..... 145.4 + 49.9 ~ 2.2 Contract Construction ..... 110.0 - 1.4 - 10.3 
Service Sales ....... cn 250.3 + 12.6 + 17.0 Building Permits - Total .... 204.1r - 3.4 - 31.0 
Contractors' Sales........ 324.2 + 13.4 + 27.8 156.6 - - 53.7 
Wholesale Sales. ........ 151.4 + 26.2 + 9.8 Non-Residential ........ 279. 2° = Se + 29.1 
Public Utility Sales RT ae 111.5 - 32.2 - 42.4 Petroleum Production. ..... 187.8 + 2 + 4.4 
Manufacturers' Sales ...... 281.5 + 13.3 - 0.6 Electric Power Production .. . 219.7 +. 3% + 15.9 
Life Insurance Sales er 448.4 + 9.2 + 32.8 Metallics Production - Total . . 106.7 + 5.0 + 17%1 
217.6" 23°. Mine Production - Copper... . 124.9 + 9.7 - 3.6 
Bank Loans & Discounts. ... . 194, 7° * Mine Production - Lead. .... 79.0 =~ + 35.8 
Demand Deposits .... a 160.0 + 2.0 + 2.0 Mine Production - Zinc ..... 84.6 - 3.1 +144.1 
Time Deposits. ..... 243.5r Mine Production - Potash... . 243.2 + 3.9 
Business Failure Liabilities 356.3 + 15.3 + 17.6 All Porm Prices. ......... 82.8 - 0.4 - 6.2 
Poetel 212.5 + 0.6 + 9.5 Livestock Prices. ....... 84.2 - 0.5 - 56.0 


NaNot available 
T Revised 


Sources: 


Retail Sales data: N. M. Bureau of Revenue 
Potash Production: N. M. Bureau of Revenue 


Petroleum Production: N. M. Bureau of Revenue 

Life Insurance Sales (New Ordinary): Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association 

Wage Employment (all categories): N. M. Employment 
Security Commission 


Electric Power Production: Federal Power Commission 
Metallics Production: U. S. Bureau of Mines 


Bureau of Business Research 


Farm Prices: U. S. Agricultural Marketing Service 
Bank data (all series), Postal Receipts, Building Permits: 


Business Failure Liabilities: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
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SHEEP in a Changing Economy 


By Ralph L. Edgel 


EDITOR'S NOTE: 

If you were to ask the average New Mexican about the important products of the 
state, he would place sheep and wool high on his list. Sheep raising has played an 
important role in the economic history of the state, and continues to take the center 
of the stage at county and state fairs, during the annual New Mexico Wool Growers 
convention, in our textbooks and tourist brochures, and so on. 

But the average New Mexico citizen has also seen headlines about displacement 
of wool by synthetic fibres, conversion of sheep ranches into cattle enterprises, 


ALTHOUGH SHEEP were first introduced into 
the area whichis now New Mexico by Coronado in 
1540, the sheep industry in New Mexico probably 
began with the first permanent settlement made 
by Onate in 1598. Since that time sheep raising 
has occupied a prominent place in the life of the 
area. From the time of settlement until the rush 
of cattlemen into the New Mexico Territory after 
the Civil War, sheep dominated the agricultural 
economy. They fed, clothed, and supported the 
people, and they were every man's stock in trade. 

As late as 1909, according to the Census of 
Agriculture of 1910, sheep closely rivaled cattle 
for leadership of the livestock industry in New 
Mexico. It is only in more recent years that the 
cattle industry has come to occupy its position of 
pre-eminence in the state. Here are the figures: 


TABLE | 
Relative Position of Sheep and Cattle Industries 
New Mexico - 1910 and 1950 


(Figures in thousands) 


1910 1950 


Value of Sheep Cattle Sheep Cattle 
Animals on farms $11,257 $20, 022 $20,193 $135, 826 
Products sold 3,132 430 4,449 6,552 
Animals sold alive 3,189 5,913 8, 743 60, 756 
Animals butchered __169 __ 353 __ 537 1,245 

Income from $ 6,490 $ 6,696 $13,729 $ 68,553 

Crops harvested $8, 660 $91,513 


Source: Census of Agriculture, 1910 and 1950 


The twentieth century has witnessed a marked 
decline in New Mexico's sheep industry. As can 
be seen from Table II, the number of sheep on 
New Mexico farms and ranches in 1954 was less 
than one-quarter the number enumerated in1900. 
Only during the 1930s was the downward trend 
reversed; apparently more farmers and ranchers 
turned to sheep raising when times were meagre. 

You will note that, although the production of 
wool has dropped as a result of fewer sheep, the 
decline in wool production has not been as great 
as the decrease in the number of animals held on 


and symptoms of change. These prompt such questions as "Is the New Mexico 
sheep industry in decline?" "What are the wool growers doing to offset unfavorable 
economic conditions?" "How does New Mexico compare with other sheep ranching 
areas?" and similar queries. 

This study, based solidly on the available statistics, answers some of these 
questions. In addition, the figures may be profitably compared to those in articles 
on New Mexico agriculture in the February and March issues of NEW MEXICO 
BUSINESS. 


farms and shorn. This has been the result of 
concerted efforts on the part of the growers and 
New Mexico A & M college to improve herds. 
The extent to which these efforts have paid off is 
evident in the near-doubling of the yield of wool 
per animal. 


TABLE 
Decline of Sheep Industry in New Mexico 
1900 - 1954 


Sheep & Lambs Sheep & Lambs Amount of Wool Wool per Animal 


on farms orn Shorn orn 
(1, 000 head) (1, 000 head) (1, 000 Ibs. ) (ibs. ) 
Census of: 
1900 4,899.5 3,659.4 15, 209.2 68.9 
1910 2, 895.0 3,092.8 16, 994.0 54.9 
1920 1,640.5 1,462.2 8, 300.8 56.7 
1925 1, 743.1 1,501.1 9,775.5 65.1 
1930 2,059.1 1,920.7 13, 709.1 71.4 
1935 1,801.2 1,785.7 12,597.4 70.5 
1940 1,554.4 1,419.4 11, 026.3 77.7' 
1945 1,617.6 na 12, 338.2 -- 
1950 1,196.6 1,006.7 9,010.2 89.5 
1954 1,017.4 874.6 8,450.1 96.6 


na - not available 
Source: Census of Agriculture 


The quality of New Mexico wool has improved 
significantly, also. Not too many years ago, 
Western wools were seriously downgraded by the 
Boston buyers, but during the past decade, New 
Mexico fleeces have received a good share of the 
top awards at national wool shows. And this 
blue-ribbon quality is not confined to just a few 
pampered sheep either. The stockman's income. 
depends on the quality of all the sheep on his 
range, and most New Mexico sheep men have 
been buying or borrowing superior breeding stock 
to upgrade the quality of their entire flocks. 

New Mexico, in fact, was first to hold a range 
sheep show at its state fair. In addition to the 
usual pampered show animals, the fair provided 
space and prizes for wild and woolly flocks of 
range sheep which, after all, are more truly 
representative of the industry's efforts. Flock 
improvement is now paying off in the relatively 
higher prices received for New Mexico fleeces. 

Although Table II traces the decline of produc- 
tionin terms of wool shorn, the industry produces 
two commodities--lambs and wool, and sheep 
growers in New Mexico are almost equally in- 
terested in raising lambs and in producing wool. 
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Sheep & Lambs on Farms 


TABLE 


Relative Importance of Selected Aspects of Sheep Industry 
New Mexico and United States Regions . . Averages 1943 - 52 


Sheep & Lambs 


(in thousands) Lamb Crop (in thousands) Ratios 

January 1 (in thousands) On Feed Shorn Sold Fed Shorn Sold 
United States 39,014 23,905 5, 282 35,348 21,182 8.5 57.2 34.3 
New Mexico 1,635 937 60 1,569 670 2.6 68.2 29.1 
Western States 16, 367 10, 918 1,677 15, 262 9, 358 6.4 58.0 35.6 
North Central States 11,485 6, 816 3, 368 8, 806 8,124 16.6 43.4 40.0 
South Central States 9, 836 5,159 206 10, 063 2,937 1.6 76.2 22.2 
South Atlantic States 763 653 Rn. P. 706 513 -- 57.9 42.1 
North Atlantic States 563 358 31 511 150 4, 


21.7 


n.r. - not reported; feeding insignificant in this area 
Source: U. S. Agricultural Marketing Service 


A third facet of the sheep industry--feeding, or 
getting the lambs ready for slaughter--is of much 
less concern to New Mexico's sheep men. The 
relative importance to New Mexico and to other 
areas of the United States of these three aspects 
of the sheep industry is shown in Table III. 

While the use of the ratios is not intended to 
imply 100 per cent disposition of the sheep and 
sheep and lambs on farms and lambed during the 
year (e.g., it takes no account of holdover, farm 
slaughter, or deaths), ratios do show the relative 
emphasis on feeding, production of wool, and 
sale of animals to market in the several regions. 
If the ratios for the United States are taken as 
typical for the nation's sheep industry, we find 
that the emphasis in New Mexico is on wool pro- 
duction with sale of live animals of secondary 
importance and feeding relatively unimportant. 

As among the various regions of the United 
States, feeding is most important in the North 
Central states where feeds are most abundant 
and where there is ready access to the nation's 
packing industry. That the feeding is primarily 
in preparation for slaughter is evidenced by the 
high ratio of animals sold. The primary em- 
phasis in the South Central and North Atlantic 
states is on wool production. In both regions the 
sale of live animals is less important than else- 
where in the United States. 

New Mexico falls between the extremes, hold- 
ing a large proportion of its sheep for shearing, 
but also sending a substantial proportion of its 
annual crop of animals to market for fattening 
and slaughter. 

Table III also serves to show the relative im- 
portance of New Mexico in the sheep industry 
regionally and nationally. The Western states 
produce 46 per cent of the nation's lambs, account 
for 43 per cent of the sheep shorn, and market 
44 per cent of the sheep and lambs sold; but they 
handle only 32 per cent of the sheep fed in the 
nation. Within this region, New Mexico produces 
8.6 per cent of the lambs and shears 10.3 per 


cent of the sheep shorn, but it accounts for only 
3.6 per cent of the region's feeding and 7.2 per 
cent of the sheep and lambs marketed. 

Despite the fact that wool productien receives 
greater emphasis in New Mexico than in most 
other parts of the nation, receipts from the mar- 
keting of wool have typically been smaller than 
those from the marketing of sheep and lambs. 
This is made clear in Table IV. Moreover, with 
the exception of a few years of unusual market 
conditions, the relative size of the income from 
wool compared to that from the sale of live ani- 
mals has varied little, attesting to the stability 
of the dual character of the sheep industry in 
New Mexico. 


TABLE IV 
Cash Receipts from Marketing Wool, Livestock 
New Mexico . . 1924-1955 


Cash Receipts From 


Wool Sheep & Lambs Wool as per 

(000's) (000's) cent of total 
1924 $3,704 $ 4,585 44.7 
1929 3,655 4,740 43.5 
1934 3, 084 2,590 54.4 
1939 3,245 3,536 47.9 
1944 5,392 5, 644 48.9 
1949 5,425 8,729 38.3 
1950 6,559 8, 566 43.4 
1951 9,625 10, 399 48.1 
1952 5,679 9,232 38.1 
1953 5,901 6, 757 46.7 
1954 5,516 6,414 46.2 
1955 4, 346 5, 901* 42.4 


*Estimated by Bureau of Business Research 
Source: U.S. Agricultural Marketing Service 


In 1934 wool prices made a much more rapid 
recovery from the depression lows than did those 
for sheep and lambs, with the unusual result that 
wool contributed more than half of the industry's 
income in that year. In the period from 1944 to 
1949, prices of sheep and lambs rose sharply 
(114 percent and 79 per cent respectively), while 
the rise in wool prices (30 per cent) was much 
more moderate. The proportion of income from 
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TABLE V 
Eight Leading Sheep Counties in New Mexico 
1949 and 1950 


Number of Sheep & Lambs 


On farms Shorn Wool Shorn in 1949 Sheep & Lambs Sold in 1949 

Jan. /50 1949 Pounds Value Number Value 
All Counties 1, 196, 562 1,006, 743 9,010, 186 $4,448,595 603,014 $8, 742,954 
Chaves 189, 400 150, 446 1, 600, 510 940,522 109, 605 1,637, 639 
McKinley 112, 682 105, 744 724, 063 269,531 50, 722 624, 734 
Lincoln 112,550 104, 761 1,111,470 604,075 69, 604 1,007, 614 
San Juan 102, 255 88, 541 661, 241 241,005 42,592 557, 834 
Valencia 87, 794 79, 751 599, 183 263,517 28, 089 385, 030 
Rio Arriba 82,875 67, 104 518, 247 255,407 34, 569 453,715 
Lea 65, 756 45,534 489, 004 248,651 26,010 430,977 
Guadalupe 56,412 53,425 544,477 269, 763 30,075 436,135 
Eight Counties 809, 724 695, 306 6, 248, 195 3,092,471 392, 266 5,533,678 


Source: 1950 Census of Agriculture 


wool dropped as a result. From 1951 to 1952 have all encountered severe contraction in the 
there was a 44 per cent decline in wool prices, number of sheep on theirfarms. San Juan county, 
whereas income from marketing sheep and lambs which in 1910 ranked eighteenth in the state, has 
was bolstered by a 17 per cent increase in the 


number of animals marketed. Consequently, the 
sale of animals contributed more than its usual Decline in Number of Sheep in Selected Counties 


TABLE Vi 


share of income to the industry. I910 - 1950 
Although some sheep raising is practiced in all Number of Sheep & Lambs Change in Number 
of the counties of New Mexico, more than two- 
thirds of the industry is confined to eight counties. x 
i The distribution of the industry in 1950 among Rio Arriba 358, 394 82, 875 1 6 -19% 
those counties and their relative importance is 
i set forth in Table V. ee 294, 108 52, 206 3 10 -83% 
Although Chaves county has been the leading Harding(?) 290, 847 19, 228 4 19 -93% 
Lincoln 287, 365 112,550 5 3 -61% 
area since 1940, it has gained its leadership Chaves(3) 228, 146 130, 490 6 1 -17% 
partly as the result of the decline of the industry an 


i in those counties which held it in the years prior -— 
{ to statehood. Mie ae were ani pg in sheep population in 1910 or 1950 
i r r ocorro county in 

As can be seen from Table VI, Chaves county punt ot to 3008 

4 has suffered a very slight decline in sheep popu- ()chaves lost territory to Lea county - probably enough to account for decline 


in its sheep population 
lation, whereas the four leading counties in 1910 


FIVE LEADING SHEEP COUNTIES IN NEW MEXICO 


79/0 
Share of total ; Location Location Share of total 
VALENCIA 
McKINLEY 9.4 
SOCORRO 8.8 re | 
LINCOLN 
UNION 8.7 
SAN JUAN 8.5 
LINCOLN 8.6 
VALENCIA 7.3 


ALL OTHER COUNTIES 
| 53.9 Per Cent 
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gained rather substantially and now ranks fourth. 
These severe contractions have resulted ina 
marked change in the principal areas of sheep 
raising and wool production in the state, as is 
depicted on the accompanying maps. Of the top 
five counties in 1910, only Valencia remains 
among the leaders in 1950. 


TABLE Vii 
Sheep and Lambs on Farms 1900 - 1956 
New Mexico United States 

Number Change from Number Change from 

(000's) preceding date (000's) preceding date 
1900 4, 899 39, 938 
1910 2, 895 -41% 39,644 - 1.0% 
1920 1, 640 -43% 35, 034 -12. 0% 
1925 1, 743 + 6% 35,590 + 2.0% 
1930 2, 059 +18% 41, 780 +17. 0% 
1935 1, 801 -13% 48, 358 +16. 0% 
1940 1, 554 -14% 40, 129 -17. 0% 
1945 1,618 + 5% 41, 225 + 3.0% 
1950 1,197 -26% 31, 387 -24. 0% 
1954 1,017 -15% 32, 328* + 3.0% 
1956 1, 302* +28% 32,450* + 0.4% 
1900-1956 -13% -19. 0% 


Source: Census of Agriculture, except starred figures based on data from 
Agricultural Marketing Service 


The decline of the industry in New Mexico has 
parallelled to some extent that of national sheep 
industry. It is the result of decreased purchases 
of wool fiber as well as mutton and lamb. The 
decline in the use of wool has been ascribed to a 
number of things, but most prominent among 
these appears to be the competition from other 
fibers, particularly synthetics. That the impact 
of this competition has been severe may be shown 
by the fact that United States production of man- 
made fibers has gained 213 per cent since 1940, 
and production of synthetics in 1954 is estimated 
at 4,506,500,000 pounds of filament and staple 
fibers. By way of comparison, we might note 
that world production of wool in 1954 is estimated 


at 2,555,000,000 pounds, clean basis. Of this 
the United States produced 135,000,000 pounds 
and imported 206, 100,000 pounds which together 
adds up to slightly more than 75 per cent by 
weight of the man-made fibers produced in this 
country. 

Of course, not all of these synthetics compete 
directly with wool, but some of them displace 
other fibers which then compete more seriously 
with wool. These indirect displacements--plus 
wool's real challenge from other synthetics--has 
brought about a marked reduction in the per- 
capita consumption of wool in this country. 


TABLE VIII 
PER-CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF WOOL AND OTHER FIBERS 


UNITED STATES . . 1940 - 54 
Wool Cotton Man-made fibers 
(ibs.) (Ibs. ) (ibs. ) 
1940 3.09 29.97 3.68 
1942 4.47 41.76 4.79 
1944 4.50 34.61 5.43 
1946 5.21 34.01 6.57 
1948 4.73 30.45 8.34 
1950 4.18 30. 87 9.85 


1952 2.97 28.48 9.36 
1954 2.35 25.38 9.22 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service 


At, the same time, while America's per-capita 
consumption of meat appears to be increasing, 
lamb and mutton have been declining steadily on 
the consumer's popularity list. 

Admittedly, rival producers such as the poultry 
raisers and seafood processors have been more 

(continued on page 8) 


RETAIL SALES: A Comparison 


PER CENT CHANGE: May '56 from May '55 
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Retail Sales in New Mexico Counties - MAY 1956 


(add 000's) 


*Automotive Furniture & Building 

County Apparel Accessories Subsistence Appliances Material Other Total 

Bernalillo $1, 340 $ 6, 786 $ 5,976 $2,549 $3, 720 $ 9,171 $29, 542 
Catron 0 20 46 8 3 38 115 
Chaves 214 725 1, 223 453 646 1,436 4,697 
Colfax 29 242 319 16 145 366 5, 227 
Curry 111 532 626 194 273 803 2,539 
De Baca 0 47 47 2 50 107 253 
Dona Ana 76 711 801 237 682 924 3,431 
Eddy 203 747 1, 357 571 441 1,468 4, 787 
Grant 41 322 487 156 85 535 1, 626 
Guadalupe 11 149 134 23 21 96 434 
Harding 0 37 8 0 3 33 81 
Hidalgo 13 160 142 31 66 123 535 
Lea 241 1, 232 1,315 302 574 3,452 7,116 
Lincoln 15 68 229 23 86 150 §71 
Los Alamos 26 168 92 4 2 149 441 
Luna 47 234 231 195 28 288 1,023 
McKinley 80 430 621 81 138 642 1, 992 
Mora 2 23 12 0 9 56 102 
Otero 96 318 690 300 177 435 2,016 
Quay 40 364 323 24 98 320 1,169 
Rio Arriba 16 191 282 18 36 333 876 
Roosevelt 46 205 314 112 91 344 i, 143 
Sandoval 0 78 110 0 3 125 316 
San Juan 69 1, 009 707 121 396 2,012 4,314 
San Miguel 27 200 279 50 50 407 1,013 
Santa Fe 177 541 1,197 185 427 1,023 3,550 
Sierra 4 72 173 12 37 142 440 
Socorro 18 199 182 24 8 178 609 
Taos 9 94 391 54 21 148 717 
Torrance 12 193 61 16 18 287 584 
Union 23 127 123 27 40 125 465 
Valencia 36 297 345 56 66 424 1, 224 
Unallocated 90 607 1, 243 78 415 2,193 4,626 
Total $3,112 $17,128 $20, 086 $5,922 $8, 852 $ 28, 333 $83,433 


Source: School Tax Division, N. M. Bureau of Revenue. 


Automotive Accessories includes sales of filling stations, garages and repair shops, and 


accessories dealers. 


included sales of car dealers (new and used) and trucks and tractors. 


< This map (on page 6) compares the above county totals with totals for the same months of 1955. 


It is not comparable with figures prior to February 1956 which also 


Note that new and used vehicle sales are omitted from both months in the comparison. 
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(continued from page 6) 


alert to the need for suiting their products to 
the shopper's preferences, and they have taken 
advantage of new freezing, packaging, and pro- 
motional techniques. Beef, which received the 
glamor treatment during the wartime scarcity 
days, has also gained in consumption; cattlemen 
are raising promotional funds to enhance this 
popularity. 

Now sheep growers are contributing funds for 
the promotion of lamb, too. And, realizing the 
trend away from fatty foods, they are developing 
lambs that have more lean meat. The Wool 
Growers Association contributed lamb for the 
civic banquet honoring the Duke and Duchess of 
Alburquerque, and with similar promotion, lamb 
could become a feast item again. 

Despite the long-term decline of the industry 
in this state, the number of stock sheep on farms 
showed a modest increase in 1956, according to 
reports of the Agricultural Marketing Service of 
the Department of Agriculture. It may be that 


TABLE IX 
PER-CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF LAMB AND MUTTON 
COMPARED WITH ALL MEATS 
UNITED STATES . . 1940 - 54 


Lamb & Mutton All Meats 
(ibs.) (ibs.) 


140.4 
138.4 
152.2 
152.1 
143.5 
142.6 
144.3 
153.3 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service 


the decline in prices and unfavorable range con- 
ditions which have plagued growers since the 
close of World War II have taken their toll of the 
marginal operators who could succeed on the high 
war-time prices. With improved flocks, the 


hoped-for end of the drought, and shrewd range 
and flock management, the industry in this state 
may Stabilize and even grow. 
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